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ing and roasting in a cooking-stove. I have 
worked away with the watering-pot (full of 


“ Garpens,” says Sir Thomas Brown, “were | mystic soup, more invigorating in its effects 
before gardeners, and but some hours after | than viper-broth), while the first drops of a 


the earth.” A passion for gardening seizes 
us before we know what horticulture means, 
and, but some months after, we come into the 
world. On my first visit to London, when a 
tiny child, an early question which a relative 
put, was, “Won’t you like to walk round the 
garden?” Of course, I liked. But fancy a 
country babe’s astonishment to find the 
garden no other than Covent Garden Market, 
then unadorned by architectural devices. 
Still, a market makes an excellent garden- 
walk, as we shall see by-and-by. Instruction 
may be gained, whether you eat your break- 
fast of bread and grapes while strolling 


amidst the waggon-loads of tomatoes, the | 


bushels of red and yellow funguses, the piles 
of gourds, the sweet and stickey basketfuls of 
figs, which encumber the surface of an 
Italian piazza ; or whether you fortify your 
stomach against the cold with a “drap 
o’ whuskey ” previous tc contemplating the 
ragged kale and the snow-white bonnets 
which flutter in the markets of granite-built 
Aberdeen. 

The land o’ cakes is the land of gardeners, 
—or rather the land which sends forth hordes 
of gardeners to invade the southern wilder- 
ness with fork and spade. As the | eg ore 
negro, praying for emancipation, had a label 
streaming from his mouth, inscribed “Am I 
not a man and a brother?” So I, wanting to 
procure a seed or scrap of something rare,—a 
nice healthy cutting with a little bit of root 
to it, to borrow the famous habitual phrase 
of Mrs. Bloomwell, Fellow of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society,—I would shout to make 
myself heard, “Am I not a Scotchman anda 
brother-gardener?” I have poisoned myself 
with boiled dahlia-roots, potato-nasturtiums, 
and new-invented yams. I have flayed the 
inner coat of my stomach in attempts to 
revive salads of garden-rocket, American 
cress, and blessed (cursed ?) thistle. I have 
not obtained a black rose by budding a white 
one on a black-currant bush,—and never tried 
to do so; but I have grown early tuberoses 
by starting the bulbs, when potted, in 
an oven; and have raised palm-trees from 
date-stones by a happy combination of steam- 
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heavy shower were descending ; and I have 
swept the snow over a bed of alpines, while 
the white flakes were falling fast. In short, 
sketch any sort of caricature you please, put 
“Very fond of gardening” under it, and [ll 
not deny that it may apply to me. 

Whither shall we first direct our steps ? 
Let us take a turn in the Flemish garden, for 
the sake of its convenient proximity, after 
having put up our horse and carriole at the 
sign of the Belle Jardiniére, or the Pretty 
Gardeness. ‘The word has need of a modi- 
fied termination in a land where, of 
innumerable horticultural agents, it may be 
sung, “ And she’s of the feminine gender.” 
My opposite neighbour complains of a bad 
back-ache, because, his wife being without a 
domestic, he is obliged himself to weed and 
dig, — work which, otherwise, he would no 
more be expected to do, than to wash up the 
dishes or suckle the baby. Our own little 
maid, such a neat-handed Phyllis in the 
kitchen, is not less adroit in our garden of 
herbs ; and, to complete our successions, she 
absolutely insists on some purslane and 
golden-leaved sorrel from Flanders. Also 
some belle dame or beautiful lady (orache) to 
put into the soup; also some good salad 
seed, with a basket of the full-grown, autumn- 
sown plants therefrom, called grandmeres, or 
grandmothers, on which she will subsist as 
long as a morsel remains. Al flesh is grass ; 
all French men’s and women’s flesh is the 
concentrated substance of garden-vegetables. 
Without billions and trillions of leeks and car- 
rots, mountains of cabbage, Egyptian great 
pyramids of sorrel, and salading enough to 
smother a whole county beneath its weight, 
the grand French nation would droop, and 
would soon fall into an ailing state. 
An English village, suffering under the 
supposed visitation of an overwhelmin 
kine of lettuce and endive, woul 
consider the dreadful accident as hopeless, 
and would submit to its fate with becoming 
resignation. A French community, like the 
rat imprisoned in the cheese, would delibe- 
rately and resolutely set to to eat its way 
out of it. An English farm-lad ran away 
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from service, because—as they gave him salad | pot, or chaudron, would be hitched up into 


every day during summer—he feared that, 
when the winter came, they would make him 
eat hay. A French gargon would consent to 
consume a certain portion of hay—perhaps 
slily smoking it in his pipe—provided he was 
also allowed access to an inexhaustible salad- 
bowl ; bread, oil, and vinegar, of course, being 
clauses in the bargain. “How often a day 
would you like to eat salad?” I inquired of a 
servant. — “Oh ! five or six times; ga m’est, 
égal, Monsieur. It’s all the same to me.” 


And then sorrel !—with half-a-dozen notes | 
of admiration after it, ifthe printer will put | 


them. Who, that has never quitted England, 
knows anything of the inestimable value of 
that much-loved acetarious plant? Look at 
the littke boy and girl sitting on the step of 
yonder door, the entrance of the wayside inn, 
au dernier sou, or, the last halfpenny. With 
a slice of bread grasped in one fist, and a 
bunch of fresh sorrel-leaves in the other, 
those children are making a contented meal 
by taking an alternate bite at each. Their 
place in natural history is a little ambiguous ; 
for on one hand they are herbivorous, and on 
the other graminivorous. Enter, to call for a 
glass of white beer. The mistress cannot 


attend to you; she-makes you wait a little | 


instant. She is busy stewing down a whole 
vick of sorrel, salting it for winter soup. 
Next to the capture of Sebastopol, the French 
army in the Crimea would be most delighted 
to conquer a vast plain of broad-leaved sorrel. 
My landlady thinks me an openhanded Eng- 
lishman, because, instead of selling to others 
a barrowful of sorrel-leaves out of my garden, 
I give them to her. With sorrel, hot water, 
butter, and bread, no poor French household 
eonsider themselves pinched for a repast ; 
and wealthy peasants are often content with 
mo better fare for dinner and supper. Now, 
if an English Lady Bountiful were to call on 
some not-too-well-off mother of a family, and 
say, “I am going to send you a present which 
will be useful during the coming winter,” and 
then were to appear with:a cart-load of green 
sorrel-leaves, what would the object of bene- 
wolence say at the sight of a stock of such 
provision? As’soon as the first surprise was 
over, would she not give vent to her angry 
disappointment (if she did not cliaritably pro- 
mounce Lady B.to be crazy)? And if she 
had sufficient strength to pitch the cart with 
its verdant contents into the nearest ditch, 
would not her neighbours think she was pro- 
erly vindicating the rights and honour of 
msuited poor folks ? But suppose the mistress 
ofa French chateau were to make a ‘similar 
‘offer 'to the wife of one of her labouring men, 
how the dame’s eyes would sparkle! how her 
hands would:clap! and what a stamp of joy 
‘would be imprimted ‘on the earthen floor! 
As soon as the weleome cargo had arrived, 
at would be carefully picked and shreded into 
‘a tub. The half-extinguished logs on the 
hearth would beset blazing afresh ; the iron- 


|its suspensory mechanism ; and the tall stone- 
jo jar would be filled to the brim with 
| bottle-green paste for hybernal pottage. A 
French garden, without a large plot of sorrel, 
would be as incomplete as a Christmas dinner- 
table without a plum-pudding. 

With the exception of the indispensable 
salad, and occasionally sorrel and onions, the 
vegetables thus admitted to the national 
stomach give but little trouble to the diges- 
|tive organs, enormous as is their aggregate 
mass, in consequence of the aid which the 
soup-pot renders. “Give me,” exclaims a 
Frenchwoman, “ leeks, sorrel, turnips, carrots, 
butter, bread, and a few fried onions, and I 
will make youasoupe-maigre that shall ravish 
you! It shall all be boiled down so divinely 
smooth and tender, that you will not feel the 
want of meat.” Soup that is not meagre 
contains good store of animal ingredients ; 
but there must be practical truth and wisdom 
in administering to the human frame the 
essence of all those roots and greens. All 
vegetables are more or less medicinal ; 
| although, in such as we usually consume, the 
nutritious particles have the upper hand. 
Men cannot live on medicine, any more than 
on poison. But, medicines are most healthily 
efficient when taken in minute and oft-re- 
peated doses. Witness the iodine, or salt, or 
whatever it is, which gives a sea-side resi- 
dence its beneticial effect. Deprive a man of 
all access to herbage, or its extracts ; shut 
him in a ship for a twelvemonths’ discovery- 
voyage, and you will soon learn that, after 
all, soupe-maigre is not a thing to be safely 
despised. 

Do not, however, suppose that the Fle- 
mings care nothing about the ideal of garden- 
ing ; that the limit of their admiration is a 
Daniel Lambert turnip, or a fat-fair-and- 
forty cabbage. On the contrary, they grow 
even ornamental grass in pots, and treat 
flowers as tenderly as if they were sentient 
beings, A notary who should get up a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to helpless pot- 
plants, might enroll a respectable number of 
|members. Tender-hearted Flemings would 
be just as ready as benevolent Chinese to pur- 
chase ill-treated koo-shoo, or trees dwarfed 
by stunting and starving, for the pleasure of 
liberating them into the open ground. They 
pet their flowers, and introduce them, like 
spoiled children, into places where they really 
have no business. In a milliner’s shop-win- 
dow, the silks, satins, and artificial flowers, at 
ten francs the bouquet, are pushed on one 
side, to make way for a real pompone rose, 
which the artiste in personal adornment has 
bought, for ten sous, of a nurseryman. The 
cobbler sweeps away his seedy collection of 
boots and shoes, to display three or four beau- 
tiful caleeolarias in bloom, at the mouth of 
the cellar-habitation which serves as his den. 
His children are dying by inches of asphyxia ; 
himself and his wite—to judge from the 
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hue of their complexions—might pass for 
having been buried and dug up again; which 
happens to them daily, barring the digging 
up. Still, he takes the trouble to bring up 
and down, every morning and night, that 
collection of flower-pots and those two long 
boxes ; each of which contains a row of seed- 
ling Queen Margarets or German asters. He 
is more anxious to provide air and sunshine 
for them than for his own progeny; because 
his progeny, he thinks, can run about and 
take care of themselves, which poor sedentary 
stationary flowers cannot do, Do you feel 
tempted to mount a ladder, and pluck the 
bright yellow tuft of wall-flowers whose roots 
are displacing the tiles on that roof? You 
had better not. They grow in full view of 
a score of garret-windows, and their perfume 
is wafted to at least a dozen garetteers. The 
populace would execrate you and stone you 
out of the town, as certainly as if you had 
killed a stork in Holland, or eaten a dish of | 
robin-redbreasts in England. 

We are crossing the great place at Dun- 
kerque. It isa bright, breezy spring morning, 
which puts the women’s caps into a flutter, as 
it has brought the colour into their cheeks. 
We carry each a spacious basket, to amuse | 
ourselves with a little out-door shopping. | 
Leaving the interesting group of fishwomen, 
who entreat us to buy with an energy of 
gesture that would make us fear they were 
going to tear us to pieces, here we are in the 
midst of the vegetables, all fresh, clean, and I | 
had almost said perfumed. The Départment 
du Nord may well be proud of her markets ; for 
the articles exposed are more inviting to look 
at than ever they were when growing in the 
open ground, or than they ever will be again, 
unless they fall into the hands of a merciful 
and artistic cook. At Le Havre, and else- 
where, the vegetables offered for sale look as 
if they had been kept a week under the green- 
grocer’s bed, to bring them to a proper state 
of ripeness. But here, the piles of ivory leeks, 
with their green tails tied up in a knot, like 
horses on their way to a country fair, would 
suffice to make Ancient Pistol’s mouth water, 
if it had not ceased watering long ago. What 
tiny white turnips to economise ! not bigger 
than pullets’ eggs; an English gardener 
would have tossed them to his pigs. What 
queer little bunches of tiny celery and other 
pot-herbs, all to flavour the soup, soup, soup ! 
And sorrel, everlasting sorrel (a touch of 
Hervey), green and tender in the first spring 
leaves, claiming to take its place at present 
on the tables of the luxurious only. By-and- 
by it will condescend to the multitude, and 
will then liberally make up for its present 
reserved behaviour. And what, im Heaven’s 
name, are those? Thongs to administer a 
dose of knout? No, no; simply dried eel- 
skins, for whips wherewith to thrash out 
seed, gentle flails whose upper half is 
composed of tough and elastic fish-leather. 
Blanched dandelion, for salad! Could you 
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make up your mind to eat it? And lo! pun- 
gent horse-radish, a rarity on the continent, 
starts milk-white and cane-like from unsus- 
pected beds to satisfy the cravings of English 
captains. The baskets shaped like broad- 
brimmed hats standing on their crowns, are 
sadly deceptive in respect to their contents ; 
but precocity in herbs ought to be paid for. 
Already there are little precursors of the 
great Spanish radishes that are to be ; besides 
lovely bouquets of pleasing bonne-dame and 
cooling purslane and brilliant bunches of 
small short-horn carrots, that have all the 
ornamental effect of cornelian and coral. 
The nymph who sits in front of her legless 
wheelbarrow, which is turned edgewise, 
standing on one side, to serve as the gar- 
den-wall by which she, the lovely passion- 
flower issupported and sheltered—that full- 
blown nymph might string those golden car- 


|rots as a diadem, and form a green bird-of- 


paradise plume out of their delicate waving 
leaves, 

Step now to the other side of the big, un- 
meaning statue of Jean Bart, who looks as 
if he were about to break his nose by tum- 


| bling over the cannon that lies between his 


legs, to a quite different department of the 
market. Not that we-want to bother our- 
selves with butter and eggs, with fatted fowl, 
or rabbits trussed to represent tailors sitting 
at ease, with their legs a-kimbo. .A truce to 
housekeeping cares, for a while. There, in 
orderly row, are Flemish wives and maidens, 
each with a little assortment of blooms and 
flower-roots ; for in the early sunshiny days 
of the year, it is a natural and instinctive 
duty to be-flower one’s-self. We have under- 
taken to arrange a young lady’s pleasure- 
ground; here are a few materials to begin 
with. Forget-me-not, for one sou, after a 
little bargaining about the sou-venir. Hen- 
and-chicken daisy, for two sous, the price de- 
manded. White and crimson double daisy ; 
ditto, ditto each. Beautiful shortlegged, 
round-headed, double stock, “five sous, ma- 
demoiselle!” “You are pleasanting, I will 
give you three.” “Impossible; imposseeble ! ’’ 
“Not a liard more than three sous. I will 
go and look at those on the other side.” 
“Take it, my brave man. To the pleasure; 
to the next time.” Double violet, two sous:; 
double scarlet anemone (perfect), two sous, 
also. And then, here’s the great flowerist all 
the way from Lille, by railway. Alas, alas, 
that such temptations must be resisted! New- 
fashioned, round-leaved, Dutch tree-mignon- 
ette, covered with bloom, and I dare mot -re- 
member how tall, only a franc and a few seore 
centimes! But we should break it to. smash, 
and pound it into spinach before we got it 
home. “This,” I Lensinaie remarked to 
myself, “is a very, very curious double prim- 
rose ; in England it would be worth—” and, 
before I can mentally say another syllable, a 
straw-hatted, elderly lady whips the whole 
of the sample into her capped domestic’s 
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wicker ark. How greedily she bites at a 
floral bait! Were she a fine fat turbot, I 
should know how to catch her. But she 
shall not have the next lot, the shark! She 
entombs flowers in her maid’s vast basket as 
fast as a milch-cow swallows blades of grass. 
This lovely crimson double primrose shall be 
mine, for the monstrously extravagant price 
of twenty-five centimes, without haggling. 
Match that in Covent Garden, for twopence- 
halfpenny, if you can! Our vessels are laden, 
we can stow no more on board with safety. 
For eightpence halfpenny, English money, I 
am possessed of a nice little basket-full of 
flowers, each with its roots so workmanly 
packed in a ball of earth,- that _ will 
travel from the Place Jean Bart to mademoi- 
selle’s parterre, without being aware of the 
change, unless you are so indiscreet as to tell 
them of it. 

To discover in part whence all this horti- 
cultural abundance comes, we will quietly 
follow that fat old woman, who is going home 
from market on donkey-back with her 
empty butter-box behind her sheep’s-fleece 
saddle. Immediately on leaving the gates of 
Dunkerque, by crossing a bridge to the left, 
we are in Rosendaél. It is not a dale, but a 
sandy flat. A few roses may be found by- 
and-by, but far more vulgar vegetables pre- 
dominate. You enter a series of kitchen 
gardens, in which the art is carried to the 
utmost, with the least possible artificial aid. 


No cloches, or bell-glasses, are visible. The 
neighbouring sea prevents extreme severity | 
of frost ; and melons, and such like Indians 
on short furlough, are not taken in and done 





for here. In almost every garden, the indis- 
pensable fixture is a tank of brick for liquid 
manure. This ambrosial soup (which scatters 
o’er the daél anything but rosy odours) is 
brought from the town in long locomotive- 
like barrels on wheels, drawn by pairs or 
leashes of such handsome grey horses, that, 
after seeing them, no lady need feel offended 
at being called a Flanders mare by sneering 
royalty. Liquid manure is the grand secret, 
the powder of projection in Flemish garden- 
ing ; it converts sand into gold. If personally- 
untidy Hervey had travelled in Flanders, he 
would have been caught and washed clean 
for the sake of the excellent fertiliser, the 
fluid result of his ablutions. 

High culture and well-contrived shelter 
have converted a sandbank into a wilderness 
of esculents ; there are forests of asparagus 
(as yet in its early drumstick phase), and 
prairies ofsalading. The hedges are kept beau- 
tifully clean at foot by digging, not hoeing, the 
earth on each side of their roots. The ber- 
ceaux, or arbours composed entirely of fruit- 
trees, would give our country gardeners some 
trouble to prune them into shape. The diffi- 
culty is here got over by a double ladder, like 
the letter A without the cross-stroke. The 
sandy soil is warm and dry, and therefore 
early. Superabundant moisture soun filters 
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away, and is let off at the first ebb-tide into 
the Furnes canal, Long rows of short stunted 
pollard willows serve for boundaries, and 
afford protection, by acting as the columns to 
which are attached fragile walls of reed, 
straw, and even of asparagus halm. Within 
the inclosures, by a cunning device, the 
stronger things are made to shelter and 
nurse the weaker. Rows of low apple-trees, 
with a rank-and-file underwood of currant 
and gooseberry bushes—the latter now and 
then so tall and luxuriant as to acquire the 
character of weeping gooseberries—temper 
the wind to the tender seedlings. In the area 
of these fruit-encircled squares, not a weed is 
to be seen, if you would give a five-franc 
piece for it. Horticultural cleanliness is ex- 
hibited in Flemish perfection. Amidst a 
tribe consisting of gardeners only, it becomes 
a social, quite as much as an individual duty. 
The thistie, which scatters its down-winged 
seeds undisturbed, inflicts a greater amount 
of harm on the community at large, than on 
the sluggard who harbours it. I do believe 
that, in Rosendaél, the apparition of a good 
large tuft of groundsel run to seed in the 
midst of any vegetable crop—supposing such 
an enormity possible—would cause its pro- 
prietor to be charivari’d as a public nuisance 
by his disgusted neighbours. On the same 
principle, poultry are tabooed. Not a solitary 
cock and hen did I see in all Rosendaél, 
though I heard plenty of nightingales. As 
the ancients sacrificed goats to Bacchus, be- 
cause they devour vines so greedily as to put 
an effectual stopper on wine-growing, so the 
Rosendaélers feel it a matter of duty to im- 
molate cocks and hens, even cochin-chinas, 
before the altar of the garden god. Some 
tradition of the tulip mania may be current 
amongst them ; but they are still in incredu- 
lous ignorance of the fact that an egg, in 
England, will sell for as much as a pullet in 
France, A few snarling, yapping dogs, of 
only moderate size and savageness, are re- 
garded as more profitable live stock to keep. 

A striking feature of Rosendaél, common 
to all good kitchen gardens, is the close and 
hard-pressed succession of crops. Little cab- 
bages and cauliflowers of progressive ages, 
pricked out for gradual transplantation ; for- 
ward lettuces quincunxed amongst backward 
greens; radishes broadcast amongst straight 
rows of over-year’s onions; little lettuces, 
loosely broadcast amongst platoons of sum- 
mer cabbages; double stocks, and other po- 
pular flowers, grown on a large scale as 
crops; carrots intended to produce seed this 
summer, planted amongst autumn-sown 
onions that are meant to be drawn green ; 
spinach sown amongst autumn-planted cab- 
bages; continuous thickets of leeks, like 
bamboo jungles in miniature, whose standing- 
place, as fast as they quit it, is occupied by 
another generation of greens ;—these are a 
few of the ways and means by which the 
Rosendaélers pay their rent. 
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There is another famous Flemish garden 
about which I cannot walk, but am obliged 
to swim from bed to bed. But we have had 
enough garden-walking for once; should you 
like another stroll before the summer is gone, 
we will take a turn together on a future oc- 
casion ; whether in mid-air, or through the 
water, time and the editorial nod will decide. 
And so, quoting Cymbeline, more or less 
exactly : 


Here’s a few flowers ; but about next month, more. 


MORE GRIST TO THE MILL. 


A soy aged fifteen was killed the other 
day in a cotton-mill in this manner:—Two 
persons were mending a strap that turned 
the dressing-frames, and ran upon a hori- 
zontal shaft, four feet from the ceiling. He 
took hold of the strap to help them, and was 
instantly pulled up, and carried round the 
main line shaft (seven feet from the floor). 
When taken down, both his legs were off 
at the knees, and an arm was fractured. 
He died shortly afterwards. It was stated 
at the inquest that this boy was to blame— 
that he ought not to have touched the 
strap, and had frequently been cautioned by 
the firm, as it was observed (the reprobate !) 
that he was too much disposed to assist 
others. 

A youth aged twenty-two was smashed 
the other day in a cotton-factory. We 
find the facts recorded in the Manchester 
Guardian of the fifth of July last past. 
The case preceding it was recorded in 
the Manchester Examiner and Times of the 
same day. In the instance of the second 
victim, the machine being in motion, it was 
the poor fellow’s duty to throw one end of a 
strap over a pulley eight feet from the floor 
and near the ceiling. The pulley worked on 
a horizontal shaft, unfenced in defiance of 
the law; and, alighting by accident on the 
shaft, began to wrap round it. The youth 
when he threw the strap had (as people out 
of factories almost invariably do when they 
throw a rope) given one end a turn round 
his hand to prevent the chance of its 
slipping from his hold. By that end he was 
suddenly drawn up, and squeezed so tightly 
against a beam in the ceiling that it was very 
difficult to extricate his body. His head 
was scalped ; his left arm was torn out by 
the socket—so was one leg; the other arm 
and leg were broken, and the body was much 
crushed. An enlightened jury, finding that 
the youth had held the strap so that he was 
unable to let go in an instant, determined 
that, “under these circumstances, the jury 
were of opinion that no one but the deceased 
himself was to blame in the matter, and 
that the occurrence was accidental.” Blame 
was accordingly cast upon the mangled body 
of the victim ; and the gentlemen who, in 
open defiance of the law, refuse to protect 


life against such accidents by fencing their 
machinery, are supposed to have no more to 
do with the affair than the archangel 
Gabriel. 

But, the factory inspectors will proceed for 
penalties? Certainly they will; and then, 
if these gentlemen be members of the 
National Association of Factory Occupiers, 
they will have their case defended for 
them and their fine immediately paid. 

It is only because such an association has 
been formed that we revert to this distressing 
jtopic. If factory occupiers organise a strike 
|against the law—which is an expression 
of the righteous will of civilised society 
—they have to be opposed; and, to that 
end, what they do shall be done openly, 
so far as we can cause it to be done 
so. They are now actively engaged among 
themselves in raising money. The papers 
which they circulate among themselves are 
in our hands, and contain matter to this 
effect: That they will labour to procure a 
|repeal of the inspector’s power of examining 
operatives privately, that they may speak 
without fear of the wrath of their em- 
ployers. That they will get rid, if they can, 
of the chief office of factory inspectors in 
London. That they will put a stop, if pos- 
sible, to the right vested in inspectors, of 
instructing wounded operatives how they 
may proceed for damages against employers, 
by whose wilful negligence they have been 
maimed. That the certifying surgeon shall, 
if they can manage it, be got into the power 
of the petty sessions of his district, and not 
remain responsible to the inspector for his 
|conduct. That no shafts more than seven feet 
\from the floor shall require féncing. That 
nothing else shall be fenced, if arbitrators 
overthrow the opinion of the inspector that 
it ought to be fenced ; and that no such pro- 
tection of operatives shall be held necessary 
in the case of adult males; but only in the case 
of women, young persons, and children. That 
the clause in the Factory Act which excludes 
a millowner from deciding upon points closely 
affecting his own money-interests, in dealings 
with the operatives, ought to be repealed, in- 
dicating as it does “an unwarrantable sus- 
picion upon the honourable conduct of that 
portion of the magistracy who are engaged in 
manufactures.” Human nature is purely 
disinterested in the north,—witness the ex- 
istence of this very National Association, 
by which the unwarrantable suspicion is, 
among other measures for the taking care of 
Number One, cunningly spurned! Finally, 
the representatives of this body—who would 
seem to go so far as to oppose everything 
that might tend to save an operative’s life, 
for they “beg to caution the trade against 
the adoption of any compromise, whether of 
hooks or otherwise,’—these gentlemen have 
arrived at the following conclusion : “ With 
these views, the deputation are of opinion 
that a fund of not less than five thousand 
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ounds should be immediately raised; and 
they suggest that all cases of prosecution 
which the committee of management may be 
of opinion can be legitimately dealt with by 
the Association, shall be defended by, and the 
penalties or damages paid out of the funds of 
the Association.” 

Who, after this, can share the indignation 
of the cotton owners when poor operatives 


destroyed a life. At least, the body of the 
National Association could not undertake to 
go to prison for its members. 


CRIES FROM THE PAST. 


In my hedge-side wallet there are yet more 
curiosities of London left, though I may bid 
Mr. Timbs farewell, with hearty thanks. 


strike,—when they subscribe money to sus-| There are some curious things and curious 
tain each other in a combination against what | people about town that are within my ken, 
they believe—though not always rightly—|and whose acquaintance I should like my 
to be grievous wrong. The operative strikes | readers to make. But they are of a humbler, 
against hunger, against what he thinks hard| meaner, less historical order than the curi- 
dealing on the part of his employers. The) osities of Mr. Timbs.* They bear, perhaps, 
employer strikes against humanity, and shows | about the same relation to the archeological, 
how hardly he can deal, by subscribing to/| artistic, or literary curiosities of the metro- 
help and be helped in a struggle against the | polis, that one of those grotesque old pew- 
necessity of furnishing protection to the lives Jedges or ludicrously carved bench-ends you 
of his workpeople. The operative has a/ find in medieval cathedrals, bears to the grand 
right to withhold his labour when he is not} groined and fretted roof, the pillared aisles 
satisfied with its reward: the master has no|the altar-screen decussated with sculptured 
right to leave his machinery unfenced, when | tracery, the storied windows staining the 
the law orders him to fence it ; and, in spite! marble of the tombs beneath with their dim 
of the phrase “cases that can be legitimately | religious light, or flashing on the epitaphs of 
dealt with,” it is evident that he associates | the good and the brave with many-coloured 
with other masters that he may successfully | glories—echoes of the Glory to which they 


oppose the law by the payment of a slight\)are gone. Mine are the curiosities of 
annual subscription. Application is made | 


for it by the Association to all factory | 
owners, at the rate of one shilling per no-| 
minal horse-power. This subscription will | 


enable him to persist in doing wrong and | 


obscurity, poverty, and the paltry devices of 
a cankered civilisation. To others I leave the 
memorials of arts and learning, and heroic 
achievements, and pious deeds. 

The cries of London are exceeding curious, 


to take all the consequences, without any|and have been so for ages. But those I 
great harm to his pocket. Penalties are | allude to are scarcely commercial. They are 
to be paid out of the funds of the <Asso-| not such as yon will find recorded with pencil 
ciation. Should the struggle prove expensive, | as well as pen in old books. They do not 
there is a provision made in the rules of! enter into the same category as “Lily-white 
the Association for the maintenance of funds | muffins ! ” “ Hearth-stones and Silver-sand!” 
to an unlimited amount; for, says the eighth |“ Umbrellas to mend |” “ Knives and scissors 
rule, “when the balance in the hands of|to grind, 0!” “Maids, have you any coney- 
the treasurer shall be less thau the sum |skins?” “Cherry-ripe!” “Sparragrass !” 
produced by a rate of sixpence per horse-|“ Hot grey pease and asuck of bacon!” (I 





power, the committee sali make a further! 


call.” 

We do not know whether the employer of 
the youth who was crushed the other day by 
an unfenced shaft, in the manner stated by 
the newspaper report to which we have re- 
ferred, had paid his money to the Association. 
Tf he had, we suppose he will have his pocket 
carefully defended from any of the conse- 
quences which may fall upon it should he 
be sued under the act in that ease made and 
provided. 

There can be no doubt now, we think, of | 
the direction that will have eventually to be 
taken by the law,—is it too much to hope that 


have a picture of this cry in action, repre- 
senting the pease merchant holding to the 
eager lips of a town-made boy a small lump 
of bacon secured to the end of a string—a 
taste of this porcine delicacy serving as a 
“relish” to the hot grey pease; but the string 
being provided lest the boy in an ecstacy 
of epicurean delight, should incontinently 
bolt it altogether.) They are not of the same 
order of cries as “ Tiddy-iddy-doll !” as “Pity 
the poor Prisoners in the dark Dungeon!” 
—a cry popular when the infamous city- 
gates were standing, and used as places of 
confinement—or as that well-known, long- 
continued cry of the man who sold the little 





it can be taken with the proper promptitude ? 
A time should be fixed, after which the mill- 
owner will leave shafts unfenced at his peril. 
Being liable, as he now is, and must be made 
to feel that he is, to penalties only too small 
upon conviction of the simple fact that he 
defies the law, he must be held legally, what 
he is actually, guilty of Manslaughter, when- 


ever it is proved that his illegal practice has!” 7 


cakes with currants in them, crying :— 


If I'd as much money as I could tell, 
I would not cry young lambs to sell. 


Nor are my cries to be confounded with the 
homelier and more modern ones—the cries 
that come home to our ears, bosoms and 
pockets every day in the week save Sunday : 


"*® Sce Curiosities of London, page 495. 
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cries such as “ Butcher!” “ Baker!” “ Dust, | 


O!” “Milk below!” 
cresses !” and “Clo!” 

My cries range over a space of some 
twenty years (I only quote those that are 
within my own recollection), yet many of 
them are obsolete now. They have had their 
day, like dogs, and have died. Each year 
has produced its new cry simultaneously | 
with its new bonnet. I can no more trace 
the exact chronological succession of cries | 
than I can set down (without reference 
to the Mode and the Belle Assemblée), 
the rigorous scale of descent from the 
monster-brimmed bonnet with all its bows, 
feathers, and streamers of William the} 
Fourth’s time, to the incomprehensible 
mockery delusion and snare of gauze, ribbons | 
and artificial flowers, that ladies are now 
wearing in a mid region between their back 
hair and their cervical vertebra. This last | 
thing is called and charged for in milliners’ 
bills as a bonnet. The vulgar have other 
names for it, such as “ kiss-me-quick !” “fly- 
by-night !” “fantail!” and the like. Study- 
ing it philosophically, myself, I am inclined 
to regard it as a species of feminine porter’s 
knot. 

When I was a very little boy indeed, whose 


“Beer!” “* Water- 





chief knowledge of the curiosities of London 
was confined to the contents of the various | 
fruit-stalls and the theatrical “characters” of | 
that benefactor of youth, Mr. Marks—one | 
penny plain, and twopence coloured—I re- 
member that the fashionable, or at least 
popular, London cry was “Flare up!” The 
boys shouted it to one another; they screamed 
it round old ladies as a war-whoop, accom- 
peers the same with a war-dance ; they 

urled it round street corners at the then 
very unpopular police foree ; hackney coach- 
men on their boxes bade each other “flare 
up.” In the darkest depth and stillness of 
the night “flare up” came floating on the 
wind like the cry of a wolf with slang propen- 
sities, whose “ howl’s his watch.” “ Flare up” 
sparkled in the chorus of every comic song ; 
low comedians of transpontine theatres found 
it invaluable in helping a dull farce along; 
the gallery shrieked it ; it came back from the 
pit like a vocal boomerang. The cads, the | 





linkboys, the ham-sand wich, pig’s-trotter, and 
play-bill sellers, the lurchers outside the 
theatres and public-houses roared it among 
themselves for warmth and pulmonary exer- 
cise. The cry was heard, not only at public- 
house bars, in the streets, and courts, and 
low places, but in society. Comic members 
of parliament quoted it in the house; 
ministers and members of the opposition 
“flared up” in elliptical labels proceeding 
from their mouths in high-priced political 
caricatures ; horses were entered for cups 
and plates and sweepstakes under the name 
of “Flare up!” It passed into the language. 
From an imperative interjection (excuse the 
grammatical solecism) it became a substantive. 
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A disturbance, a riot, an altercation, a joyous 
orgy—these were called “flare-ups.” The 
substantive remains, and the term “a jolly 
flare-up” is yet used to express a reckless 
merry-making ; such a combination of punch, 
gin, bludgeons, door-knockers, constables, 
ensanguined noses, lobsters, torn clothes, 
watch-houses, bad characters, and tobaceo- 
pipes as were formerly the delectation of 
Corinthian Tom, Bob Logic, and Jerry Haw- 
thorn. Such “flare-ups” flourished about 
the year thirty-eight in the “salad days— 
when he was green of judgment,” of the. 
nobleman yet affectionately remembered in 
the police-courts and the cab-stands as “the 
marqis.” But the ery is dead. You don’t 
hear the boys cry “flare up!” now. It is no 
longer the favourite sarcastic expletive of 
hackney coachmen, cabmen, and omnibus: 
conductors. Nay, there are no hackney coach- 
men left to “flare up”—dissipati sunt. They 
are gone to the Limbo of Jehus: their tomb- 
stones are their licenses, their coffin-plates 
their badges. To limbo are gone the purblind 
old watchmen whom Tom and Jerry used to 
beat ; to limbo the old House of Lords, its 
shabby throne, and dingy Spanish Armada 
tapestry. They are gone: they have vanished 
with the fourpenny newspaper stamp, Gram—- 


|pound and Gatton, the mews at Charing 
|Cross, the resurrection-men, the Spanish 


legion ; with the yearly procession of mail- 
coaches, Mr. Cobbett’s pepper-and-salt suit, 
and scores of good fellows who “ flared 
up” merrily twenty years since; but have 
burnt to the socket, and are quite guttered 
down and extinguished now. 

Now, how and with what did “flare up” 
originate ? Who was to flare up, and when, 
and why? Were mankind, twenty years 
since, pitch, or tow, or turpentined oakum, or 
greasy rags, that they were to “ flare up” in- 
continently at the mere lucifer-match bidding 
of rude boys? Was it possible for a bishop to 
“flare up?” fora dean of the Court of Arches? 
Yet how frequently was the ribald behest 
hooted in his ears, drive as fast, or pull up 
his carriage windows as tightly, as he would ? 
It is my candid opinion—tracing things to 
their mean first cause, as I am fond of doing, 
and knowing how many mountains give birth 
to mice, and, again, how many mice are oftem 
parturient with mountains—that the slang ery 
“flare up ” arose from the incendiary exploits 
of Captain Swing, and was kept alive with the 
great European commotions that followed the 
French Revolution of eighteen hundred and 
thirty; that it was it the Carmagnole, 
the yoke-off-throwing verb that had kin- 
dred gerunds and supines, potentials and 
subjunctives among French Philadelphi, 
Italian Carbonari, German Illuminati, and 
English Tradesunion men ; and that,in other 
moods and tenses, it was often unavailingly, 
hopelessly, despairingly conjugated in the 
cachots of Mont St. Michel, and the dungeons 
of the Spielberg, and the Piombi of Venice. 
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The ery is aslang one. Granted. But how 
many great and noble names have been cor- 
rupted to mean and base uses? There is a 
family in existence now, lineal descendants of 
the Plantagenets, who have degenerated into 
Plant. Has not the chivalrous sign of the 
Landgrave Maurice tavern, in the White- 
chapel Road, subsided into the Grave Morris 3 | 
Were not the Chequers once the bearings of 
the proud Earls of Arundel ? Was not the Bull | 
and Mouth, the Boulogne Mouth ; the Goat | 
and Compasses, God encompasseth us; the | 
Salutation, in Newgate Street, that of the| 
Blessed Virgin; the Cock, the cognizance | 
of Saint Peter? “Great Cesar dead and 
turned to clay :”—the proverb is somewhat 
musty. 

Who does not remember the curious cry 


of shocking badness to his hat; and the 
ruffians who wore caps had every hat-wearer, 
good, bad, and indifierent, on the hip. Look 
at a bishop’s shovel hat; a judge’s three- 
cornered cock ; the misshapen monstrosity 
like a pancake cut in half, which had 
been thrust up the chimney, called an opera 
hat, which fools were wont to carry into 
Fop’s Alley for wags to laugh at ; the beadle’s 
gold-laced, tasselled, cocked absurdity ; the 
miserable delusion of beaver and bullion-cord 
that lieutenants in the navy, under hideous 
coercive threats from the port admiral, were 
forced to wear; the preposterous, crushed, 
battered, maniacal figment of a cocked hat, 
vacillating in shape between that of a mounte- 
bank in a farce, a French travelling dentist, 
and my lord on May-day, which the Lords 
Commissioners donned (do they don it still ?) 
on the prorogation of parliament. Were not 
each and every of these hats amenable to the 





“What a shocking bad hat?” Being, as [ 
have before confessed, rather loose in my 
chronology, I cannot, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, decide whether it followed or pre- 
ceded “Flare up!” It was a master cry. 
It appealed to all bosoms, or rather to all 
heads ; fora hat might be a “shocking bad 
one” if it had cost five guineas instead of five 
pence. No man was safe from the imputation 
“Mene, mene, tekel” of shocking badness ? 
I will quite pass over the postman’s hat, the 
footman’s hat, and the footpage’s hat,—and 
yet they were shocking bad, every one of 
them. 

A man may wear bad boots, but he 
can escape, or at least avert, the detection of 
their badness by an adroit shuffling of the 
feet along the ground, a quick flinging gait, 
aided by a dexterous flank movement of a 
swinging glove or a jaunted cane, or (and this 
is perhaps the best mode of all) by looking 
every person he meets steadily in the face. 
A bad coat may be carried off by Gasning. | 
conscious merit, and the honest pride of 
unbegging poverty, ink, or impudence. A | 
faulty shirt may be disguised and defended 


by masked batteries of buttons and cuffs, 
breastworks of clean dickies, or rifle-pits of | 
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wristbands, false. But you cannot disguise a 
shocking bad hat. It is THERE. It is the 
head and front of your offending. It is as 
conspicuous as a black eye. A man who has 
no brim—nay, no band—to his hat might 
just as well have no nose to his, face. The 
badness of a hat will make itself felt at first 
sight, like the badness of an eye; and the 
eye is the fanlight in the back door of the 
heart. 

The “shocking bad hat” cry was very pre- 
valent in my hot youth. I have been moved 
to tears frequently by its application to my 
own personal headgear. I have an idea that 
I was once cruelly put upon (and this is 
nearly the only instance of infantile ill-treat- 
ment I can remember), in being made to wear 
the hat of a Master Sims (calling, appearance, 
and subsequent fate, as unknown to me as 
the lost books of Livy), which was either too 
large, or too small, or too good, or too bad 
for him. I dare say the hat was quite good 
enough for me; but I was made to wear it 
in public; and, being naturally a nervous 
child, and suffering besides the additional 
misery of gold ear-rings (my ears had 
been pierced for weakness of sight), I never 
walked abroad without feeling that I was 
tied to a stake with buffalo thongs, and baited 
by ten thousand wild Indians, And I was 
staked and baited, morally. The boys used 
to career about me exactly as the striped pig, 
the yellow fish, and the spotted eagle of the 
Pawnee persuasion used, in the story-book, 
to career about their prisoner of the Choctaw 
way of thinking. They scorched my feet with 
fires of sarcasm; they threw tomahawks of 
insult at me; they discharged poisoned 
arrows of invective at me; and their war- 
whoop was always and ever “Oh! what a 
shocking bad hat! Oh! what a shocking 
bad hat!” 

We lived in the country before this. How 
long before, I can no more call to mind than I 
can the winners of the Derby and Oaks for the 
last half-century. I know it was something 
Tree-House ; that there was a large garden 
smelling very sweet, and curiously associated 
in my mind with domestic brewing and some- 
body having his ears boxed (I may have 
been that culprit), for drinking sweet wort 
without permission; and that, at the bot- 
tom of the garden, there was a ruinous 
outhouse, where there were several empty 
boxes; a dusty, never-used garden-chair ; 
and a vast quantity of wine-bottles. There 
was a tradition, too, that somebody “ used 
to cut his throat” here, a long time ago. 
Some of the wine-bottles were full, and we 
boys drew the corks of a few, one day ; but 
the contents had turned quite sour, and, 
throwing the bottles on the ground, we saw 
the Jees run out like blood, and ran fright- 
ened back to the house, 

What something Tree-House bad to do 
with “a shocking bad hat” shall presently 
appear. We kept a carriage. I don’t think 
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it would have been called a carriage in | silver-laced hat, and Doctor Strong’i’th’arm’s 


London ; and it was nothing to be at all 
proud of, for it was a superannuated, rickety, 
unpainted old box upon wheels, something 
between an obsolete fly and a post-chaise that 
had seen better days. None of the wheels 
were of a size; and they might all have 
belonged to Ixion for any progress they 
made, worth mentioning. One of the shutter- 
blinds was irremovably fixed in its window 
by age, or stiffness, or obstinacy ; and there 
it was, like @ wall-eye. The thing was 
intended to be drawn by two horses, but we 
never had more than one, and he was a 
rough colt of all-work, without a hap’orth 
of breeding in him. He was troubled 
with a perpetual cough; was suspected of 
having once eaten a ginger-beer bottle, which 
had disagreed with him ; had a strong dash 
of the mule in his appearance ; had a face 
very like a cow; and would not have at all 
surprised us by turning out a donkey, some 
fine diy. When he had nothing to do, he 
used to loaf about a paddock, resting his 
foolish nose on the palings ; and the blue- 
bottles used to come and chaff him, asking 
him, no doubt, whether he had enough corn 
to eat, and how he liked the ginger-beer 
bottle. Before we became possessed of our 
carriage, it used to stand forlorn in the middle 
of the village street, stranded, high and dry, 
like a boat. The boys used to play games on 
its box ; and there was a report that hens 
were accustomed to roost in its interior. But it 
served our turn; for we lived along distance 
from atown, and there were no railway stations 
in those days. Our coachman, who was a 
man of all-work, like the horse, was half- 
ashamed of our vehicle. He had not the 
hardihood to call it the “carriage ”—he 
spoke of it as the “conveyance.” At all 
events, he had to convey us all to the races. 
A lovely day it was; and happy all we chil- 
dren were, and brave I thought the coachman 
looked, in a new coat and a new hat,—not 
quite a bran new hat, perhaps; for it had 
originally been a riding-hat of my mother’s— 
very broad in the brim, as all ladies’ hats 
were worn then. It had since been cut down, 
and had lain about and knocked about a 
little, and had at last been furbished up 
anew, with a smart silver band, for the coach- 
man. The man wore it, and, I verily believe, 
was proud of it. But woe is me! we had to 
pass Doctor Strong’i'th’arm’s establishment 
for young gentlemen (Sampson House, Birch- 
hampstead), and Doctor Strong’i’th’arm’s four- 
and-twenty boarders were drawn up to see 
the company go to the races; and, from the 
four-and-twenty throats of those unfeeling 
boys, there came, as we passed, a scream—a 
yell—of “What a shocking bad hat!” I 
hear it now. It is yearsago. The Reform 
Bill has passed since then. I am nearly 
the only one of that carriage party who 
has not gone another journey in another 
carriage, with plumes; but the coachman’s 


boarders’ criticisms thereupon, will never be 
effaced from my mind. 


A POET’S HOME. 


A port’s home! On earth what spot 
Is that where lodge the Muses ? 

A tropic isle, a warm south plot 
Round which fresh sunlight cruises. 


Walks which a sleeping ocean bounds 
With hints of worlds hereafter ; 

Rare scents of wild flowers, and the sounds 
Of Bacchant girlish laughter. 


A hill that hides a drowsy town, 
A great cloud sauntering by it : 

A streamlet poured in sunshine down 
In almost visible quiet. 


Ah me! I fear Greek tales are lies ; 
We live a life too real 

To dally ’neath Arcadian skies, 
And list to sounds ideal, 


A poet’s home! What prospect hath 
His eye—what sights Elysian? 

A rough highway, a dusty path 
Where brick-kilns blur the vision, 


A want of light, a want of air, 
A want of poet-neighbour : 
A wooing of all wishes fair, 
A winning but of labour, 


Sing on, O poet! Time is just, 
Sing, ’mid the city shadows : 

A flower that beautifies the dust 
Shames blooms that droop in meadows. 


Better than poct-friend to thee, 
And dearer, is employment : 
Thy duty is an Arcady 
More glorious than enjoyment. 


Where common eyes nought rare can scan 
Thou findest angel faces, 

And in each highway trod by man 
Greetest holy places. 


THE YELLOW MASK. 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER X. 


Or all the persons who had been present, 
in any capacity, at the Marquis Melani’s 
ball, the earliest riser, on the morning after , 
it, was Nanina. The agitation produced by 
the strange events in which she had been 
concerned, destroyed the very idea of sleep. 
Through the hours of darkness she could not 
even close her eyes ; and, as soon as the new 
day broke, she rose to breathe the early 
morning air at her window, and to think in 
perfect tranquillity over all that had passed 
since she entered the Melani Palace to wait — 
on the guests at the masquerade. 

On reaching home the previous night, all 
her other sensations had been absorbed in a 
vague feeling of mingled dread and curiosity, 
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produced by the sight of the weird figure in understand ; but I know that when the doc- 
the yellow mask, which she had left standing | tor was sent for, he looked very serious, and 
alone with Fabio in the palace corridor, The | talked about fearing brain fever.” 
morning light, however, suggested new} Here the servant stopped; for, to his 
thoughts. She now opened the note which | astonishment, he saw Nanina suddenly turn 
the young nobleman had pressed into her away from him, and then heard her erying 
hand, and read the hurried pencil lines| bitterly as she went back into the house. 
scrawled on the paper, over and over again.| Marta Angrisani had huddled on her 
Could there be any harm, any forgetfulness of clothes, and was looking at herself in the 
her own duty, in using the key enclosed in the glass, to see that she was sufficiently pre- 
note, and keeping her appointment in the|sentable to appear at the palace, when she 
Ascoli gardens at ten o'clock? Surely not) felt two arms flung round her neck; and, 
—surely the last sentence he had written— | before she could say a word, found Nanina 
“ Believe in my truth and honour, Nanina, for sobbing on her bosom. 
I believe implicitly in yours”—was enough to| “He is ill—he is in danger !” cried the girl. 
satisfy her, this time, that she could not be|“I must go with you to help him. You 
doing wrong in listening for once to the| have always been kind to me, Marta—be 
pleading of her own heart. And, besides, | kinder than ever now. Take me with you ! 
there, in her lap, lay the key of the wicket-| Take me with you to the palace !” 

gate. It was absolutely necessary to use that,} “You, child!” exclaimed the nurse, 
if only for the purpose of giving it back safely gently unclasping her arms. 
into the hands of its owner. | “Yes—yes! if it is only for an hour,” 

As this last thought was passing through | pleaded Nanina—“if it is only for one little 

her mind, and plausibly overcoming any | hour everyday. You have only to say that I 
faint doubts and difficulties which she might | am your helper, and they would let me in, 
still have felt, she was startled by a sudden Marta! I shall break my heart if I can’t see 
knocking at the street-door; and, looking out; him now, and help him to get well again.” 

of window immediately, saw a man in livery! The nurse still hesitated. Nanina clasped 

standing in the street, anxiously peering up| her round the neck once more, and laid her 

at the house to see if his knocking had aroused eheek—burning hot now, though the tears 

anybody. | had been streaming down it but an instant 
“Does Marta Angrisani, the sick-nurse, before—close to the good woman’s face. 

live here ?” inquired the man, as soon as! “I love him, Marta—great as he is, I love 
Nanina showed herself at the window. jhim with all my heart and soul and 
“Yes,” she answered. “Must I eall her | strength,” she went on, in quick, eager, 
up? Is there some person ill?” | whispering tones. “And he loves me. He 
“Call her up directly,” said the servant.;would have married me if I had not gone 

“She is wanted at the Ascoli Palace. My away tosave him from it. I could keep my 

master, Count Fabio——” jlove for him a secret while he was well—I 

Nanina waited to hear no more. She flew! could stifle it, and erush it down, and wither 
to the room in which the sick-nurse slept, | it up by absence. But now he is ill, it gets 
and awoke her, almost roughly, in an instant. | beyond me ; I can’t master it. Oh, Marta! 





“He is ill!” 
“ Oh, make haste—make haste! he is ill, and 
he has sent for you!” 

Marta inquired who had sent for her ; 


she cried, breathlessly. | 


don’t break my heart by denying me! I have 
suffered so much for his sake that I have 
earned the right to nurse him ! ” 

Marta was not proof against this last 


and, on being informed, promised to lose no| appeal, She had one great and rare merit 


time. Nanina ran downstairs to tell the 


for a middle-aged woman—she had not for- 


servant that the sick-nurse was getting on | gotten her own youth. 


her clothes. The man’s serious expression, 
when she came close to him, terrified her. 
All her usual self-distrust vanished ; and she 


-entreated him, without attempting to conceal | 


“Come child,” said she, soothingly. “I 
won't attempt to deny you. Dry your eyes, 
put on your mantilla, and, when we get face 
to face with‘the doctor, try to look as old 


her anxiety, to tell her particularly what his|and ugly as you can, if you want to be let 


master’s illness was, and how it had affected 
him so suddenly after the ball. 
“T{ know nothing about it,” answered the 


into the sick-room along with me.” 
The ordeal of medical scrutiny was passed 
more easily than Marta Angrisani had anti- 





man, noticing Nanina’s manner as she put/cipated. it was of great importance, in the 
her question, with some surprise ; “except |doctor’s opinion, that the sick man should 
that my master was brought home by two/| see familiar faces at his bedside. Nanina had 

entlemen, friends of his, about a couple of} only, therefore, to state that he knew her 
— ago, in a very sad state; half out of} well, and that she had sat to him as a model 


his mind, as it seemed to me. I gathered|in the days when he was learning the art of 
from what was said, that he had got a dread-| sculpture, to be immediately accepted as 
ful shock from seeing some woman take off| Marta’s privileged assistant in the sick-room. 





her mask and show her face to him at the| The worst apprehensions felt by the doctor 
ball. How that could be I don’t in the least! for the patient, were soon realised. The fever 
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flew to his brain. For nearly six weeks he! 
lay prostrate, at the mercy of death; now 
raging with the wild strength of deli- 
rium, and now sunk in the speechless, mo- | 
tionless, sleepless exhaustion which was his | 
only repose. At last the blessed day came 
when he enjoyed his first sleep, and when the 
doctor began, for the first time, to talk of 
the future with hope. Even then, however, 
the same terrible peculiarity marked his 
light dreams, which had previously shown 
itself in his fierce delirium, From the faintly- 
uttered, broken phrases which dropped from 
him when he slept, as from the wild words 
which burst from him when his senses were 
deranged, the one sad discovery inevitably 
resulted—that his mind was still haunted, 
day and night, hour after hour, by the figure 
in the yellow mask. 

As his bodily health improved, the doctor 
in attendance on him grew more and more 
anxious as to the state of his mind. There | 
was no appearance of any positive derange- 
ment of intellect, but there was a mental | 
depression—an unaltering, invincible prostra- 
tion, produced by his absolute belief in the 
reality of the dreadful vision that he had 
seen at the masked ball—which suggested to | 
the physician the gravest doubts about the | 
case. He saw with dismay that the patient 
showed no anxiety, as he got stronger, except 
on one subject. He was eagerly desirous of 
seeing Nanina every day by his bedside ; 
but, as soon as he was assured that his wish 
should be faithfully complied with, he seemed 
to care for nothing more. Even when they 
proposed, in the hope of rousing him to 
an exhibition of something like pleasure, 
that the girl should read to him for an 
hour every day out of one of his favourite 
books, he only showed a languid satisfaction. 
Weeks passed away, and still, do what they 
would, they could not make him so much as 
smile, 

One day, Nanina had begun to read to 
him as usual; but had not proceeded far 
before Marta Angrisani informed her that 
he had fallen into a doze, She ceased, with 
a sigh, and sat looking at him sadly, as 
he lay near her, faint and pale and mourn- 
ful in his sleep—miserably altered from 
what he was when she first knew him. It 
had been a hard trial to watch by his bedside 
in the terrible time of his delirium ; but it 
was a harder trial still to look at him now, 
and to feel less and less hopeful with each 
succeeding day. 

While ‘her eyes and thoughts were still 
compassionately fixed on him, the door of the 
bed-room opened, and the doctor came in, 
followed by Andrea d’Arbino, whose share in 
the strange adventure with the Yellow Mask 
caused him to feel a special interest in the 
progress towards recovery. 

“ Asleep, I see; and sighing in his sleep,” 
said the doctor, going to the bedside. “ The 
grand dificulty with him,” he continued, 
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turning to d’Arbino, “remains precisely what 
it was. I have hardly left a single means 
untried of rousing him from that fatal de- 
pression ; yet, for the last fortnight, he has 
not advanced a single step. It is impos- 
sible to shake his conviction of the reality of 
that face which he saw (or rather, which he 
thinks he saw) when the yellow mask was 
removed ; and, as long as he persists in his 
own shocking view of the case, so long he 
will lie there, getting better, no doubt, as to 
his body, but worse as to his mind.” 

“T suppose, poor fellow, he is not in a fit 
state to be reasoned with ?” 

“ On the contrary, like all men with a fixed 
delusion, he has plenty of intelligence to ap- 
peal to on every point, except the one point 
on which he is wrong. I have argued with 
He pos- 
sesses, unfortunately, an acute nervous sensi- 
bility and a vivid imagination ; and besides, 
he has, as I suspect, been superstitiously 
brought up asachild, It would be probably 
useless to argue rationally with him, on cer- 
tain spiritual subjects, even if his mind was 
in perfect health. He has a good deal of the 
mystic and the dreamer in his composition ; 
and science and logic are but broken reeds to 
depend upon with men of that kind.” 

“Does he merely listen to you, when you 
reason with him, or does he attempt to 
answer 7” 

“He has only one form of answer, and 
that is unfortunately the most difficult 
of all to dispose of. Whenever I try to 
convince him of his delusion, he invariably 
retorts by asking me for a rational expla- 
nation of what happened to him at the masked 
ball. Now, neither you nor I, though we be- 
lieve firmly that he has been the dupe of 
some infamous conspiracy, have been able, as 
yet, to penetrate thoroughly into this mys- 
tery of the Yellow Mask. Our common sense 
tells us that he must be wrong in taking his 
view of it, and that we must be right in 
taking ours; but if we cannot give him 
actual, tangible proof of that—if we can only 
theorise, when he asks us for an explanation 
—it is but too plain, in his present con- 
dition, that every time we remonstrate with 
him on the subject, we only fix him in his 
delusion more and more firmly.” 

“Tt is not for want of perseverance on my 
part,” said d’Arbino, after a moment of 
silence, “that we are still left in the dark. 
Ever since the extraordinary statement of 
the coachman who drove the woman home, I 
have been inquiring and investigating. I have 
offered a reward of two hundred scudi for the 
discovery of her; I have myself examined 
the servants at the palace, the night-watch- 
man at the Campo canto, the police-books, 
the lists of keepers of hotels and lodging- 
houses, to hit on some trace of this woman ; 
and I have failed in all directions. lf my 
poor friend’s perfect recovery does indeed 
depend on his delusion being combatted by 
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actual proof, I fear we have but little chance 
of restoring him. So far as I am concerned, 
I confess myself at the end of my resources.” 
“T hope we are not quite conquered yet,” 
returned the doctor. “The proofs we want 
may turn up when we least expect them, It 
is certainly a miserable case,” he continued, 
mechanically laying his fingers on the sleep- 
ing man’s pulse. “There he lies, wanting 
nothing now but to recover the natural elas- 
ticity of his mind ; and here we stand at his 
bedside, unable to relieve him of the weight 
that is pressing his faculties down. I repeat 
it, Signor Andrea, nothing will rouse him 
from his delusion that he is the victim of a 
supernatural interposition, but the production 
of some startling, practical proof of his error. 
At present, he is in the position of a man 
who has been imprisoned from his birth in a 
dark room, and who denies the existence of 
daylight. If we cannot open the shutters, 
and show him the sky outside, we shall never 
convert him to a knowledge of the truth.” 
Saying these words, the doctor turned to 
lead the way out of the room, and observed 
Nanina, who had moved from the bedside on 
his entrance, standing near the door. He 


stopped to look at her, shook his head good- 
humouredly, and called to Marta, who hap- 
pened to be occupied in an adjoining room. 
“Signora Marta,” said the doctor, “I think 
you told me, some time ago, that your pretty 
and careful little assistant lives in your house. 


Pray does she take much walking exercise ?” 

“Very little, Signor Dottore. She goes 
home to her sister when she leaves the palace. 
Very little walking exercise indeed.” 

“T thought so! Her pale cheeks and 
heavy eyes told me as much. Now, my dear,” 
said the doctor, addressing Nanina, “ you are 
a very good girl, and I am sure you will 
attend to what I tell you. Gu out every 
morning before you come here, and take a 
walk in the fresh air, You are too young 
not to suffer by being shut up in close rooms 
every day, unless you get some regular exer- 
cise. Take a good long walk in the morning, 
or you will fall into my hands as a patient, 
and be quite unfit to continue your attend- 
ance here —Now, Signor Andrea, I am ready 
for you.u—Mind, my child, a walk every day 
in the open air, outside the town, or you will 
fall ill, take my word for it!” 

Nanina promised compliance ; but she spoke 
rather absently, and seemed scarcely conscious 
of the kind familiarity which marked the 
doctor’s manner. The truth was, that all her 
thoughts were occupied with what he had 
been saying by Fabio’s bedside. She had 
not lost one word of the conversation while 
the doctor was talking of his patient, and 
of the conditions on which his recovery de- 
pended. “Oh, if that proof which would 
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letter waiting for her, and was greatly sur- 
prised to see that it was written by no less a 
person than the master-sculptor, Luca Lomi. 
It was very short ; simply informing her that 
he had just returned to Pisa; and that he 
was anxious to kuow when she could sit to 
him for a new bust,—a commission from a 
rich foreigner at Naples. 

Nanina debated with herself for a moment 
whether she should answer the letter in the 
hardest way, to her, by writing, or, in the 
easiest way, in person ; and decided on going 
to the studio and telling the master-sculptor 
that it would be impossible for her to serve 
him as a model, at least for some time to 
come. It would have taken her a long hour 
to say this with due propriety on paper; it 
would only take her a few minutes to say it 
with her own lips—so she put on her man- 
tilla again, and departed for the studio, 

On arriving at the gate and ringing the 
bell, a thought suddenly occurred to her, 
which she wondered had not struck her be- 
fore. Was it not possible that she might 
meet Father Rocco in his brother’s work- 
room? It was too late to retreat now, but 
not too late to ask, before she entered, if the 
priest was in the studio. Accordingly, when 
one of the workmen opened the door to her, 
she enquired first, very confusedly and 
anxiously, for Father Rocco. Hearing that 
he was not with his brother then, she went 
tranquilly enough to make her apologies to 
the master-sculptor. 

She did not think it necessary to tell 
him more than that she was now occupied 
every day by nursing duties in a sick-room, 
and that it was consequently out of her power 
to attend at the studio. Luca Lomi expressed, 
and evidently felt, great disappointment at 
her failing him, as a model, and tried hard to 
persuade her that she might find time enough, 
if she chose, to sit to him, as well as to nurse 
the sick person. The more she resisted his 
arguments and entreaties, the .more obsti- 
nately he reiterated them. He was dusting 
his favourite busts and statues after his long 
absence, with a feather-brush when she came 
in ; and he continued this occupation all the 
while he was talking—urging a fresh plea to 
induce Nanina to reconsider her refusal to sit, 
at every fresh piece of sculpture he came to ; 
and always receiving the same resolute 
apology from her, as she slowly followed him 
down the studio towards the door. 

Arriving thus at the lower end of the 
room, Luca stopped with a fresh argument 
on his lips before his statue of Minerva. He 
had dusted it already, but he lovingly re- 
turned to dust it again. It was his favourite 
work—the only good likeness (although it 
did assume to represent a classical subject) of 
his dead daughter that he possessed. He 


cure him, could only be found!” she thought | had refused to part with it for Maddalena’s 
to herself, as she stole back anxiously to the| sake; and, as he now approached it with 


bedside when the room was empty. 


On getting home that day, she found a' 


his brush for the second time, he absently 
ceased speaking, and mounted on a stool to 
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look at the face near and to blow some specks 


of dust off the forehead. Nanina thought this 
a good opportunity of escaping from further 
importunities. She was on the point of slip- 
ping away to the door with a word of fare- 
well when a sudden exclamation from Luca 
Lomi arrested her. 

“Plaster !” cried the master-sculptor, look- 
ing intently at that part of the hair of the 
statue which lay lowest on the forehead. 
“Plaster here!” He took out his penknife, 
as he spoke, and removed a tiny morsel of 
some white substance from an interstice be- 
tween two folds of the hair where it touched 
the face. “It is plaster!” he exclaimed ex- 
citedly. “Somebody has been taking a cast 
from the face of my statue!” 

He jumped off the stool, and looked all 
round the studio with an expression of sus- 
picious inquiry. “I must have this cleared 
up,” he said. “ My statues were left under 
Rocco’s care, and he is answerable if there 
has been any stealing of casts from any one 
of them. I must question him directly.” 

Nanina seeing that he took no notice of her, 
felt that she might now easily effect her re- 
treat. She opened the studio door, and 
repeated, for the twentieth time at least, that 
she was sorry she could not sit to him. 

“TI am sorry too, child,” he said, irritably 
looking about for his hat. He found it, 
apparently, just as Nanina was going out; 
for she heard him call to one of the workmen 
in the inner studio, and order the man to say, 
if anybody wanted him, that he had gone to 
Father Rocco’s lodgings. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE next morning, when Nanina arose, a 
bad attack of headache, and a sense of lan- 
guor and depression, reminded her of the 
necessity of following the doctor’s advice, 
and preserving her health by getting a little 


fresh air and exercise. She had more than 
two hours to spare before the usual time 
when her daily attendance began at the As- 
coli palace ; and she determined to employ 
the interval of leisure in taking a morning 
walk outside the town. La Biondella would 
have been glad enough to go too, but she had 
a large order for dinner-mats on hand, and 
was obliged, for that day, to stop in the house 
and work. Thus it happened, that when 
Nanina set forth from home, the learned 
poodle, Scarammuccia,was her only companion. 

She took the nearest way out of the town ; 
the dog trotting along in his usual steady, 
observant way, close at her side, pushing his 
great rough muzzle, from time to time, affec- 
tionately into her hand, and trying hard to 
attract her attention, at intervals, by barking 
and capering in front of her. He got but 
little nutice, however, for his pains. Nanina 
was thinking again, of all that the physi- 
cian had said the day before, by Fabio's 
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them others, equally absorbing, that were 
connected with the mysterious story of the 
young nobleman’s adventure with the Yel- 
low Mask. Thus preoccupied, she had 
little. attention left for the gambols of 
the dog. Even the beauty of the morning 
appealed to her in vain. She felt the re- 
freshment of the cool, fragrant air, but she 
hardly noticed the lovely blue of the sky, 
or the bright sunshine that gave a gaiety and 
an interest to the commonest objects around 
her, 

After walking nearly an hour, she began 
to feel tired, and looked about for a shady 
place to rest in. Beyond and behind her 
there was only the high road and the flat 
country; but, by her side, stood a little 
wooden building, half inn, half coffee-house, 
backed by a large, shady pleasure-garden, 
the gates of which stood invitingly open. 
Some workmen in the garden were putting 
up a stage for fireworks, but the place was 
otherwise quiet and lonely enough. It was 
only used at night as a sort of rustic Ra- 
nelagh, to which the citizens of Pisa resorted 
for pure air and amusement after the fati- 
gues of the day. Observing that there were 
no visitors in the grounds, Nanina ventured 
in, intending to take a quarter of an hour’s 
rest in the coolest place she could find, before 
returning to Pisa. 

She had passed the back of a wooden 
summer-house in a secluded part of the 
gardens, when she suddenly missed the dog 
from her side; and, looking round after him, 
saw that he was standing behind the sum- 
mer-house with his ears erect and his nose 
to the ground, having evidently that instant 
scented something that excited his suspicion. 

Thinking it possible that he might be 
meditating an attack on some unfortunate 
cat, she turned to see what he was 
watching. ‘The carpenters engaged on the 
firework stage, were, just then, hammering 
at it violently. The noise prevented her 
from hearing that Scarammuccia was 
growling, but she could feel that he was, 
the moment she laid her hand on his 
back. Her curiosity was excited, aud she 
stooped down close to him, to look through 
the crack in the boards, before which he 
stood, into the summer-house. 

She was startled at seeing a lady and 
gentleman sitting inside. The place she 
was looking through was not high enough 
up to enable her to see their faces; but 
she recognised, or thought she recognised, 
the pattern of the lady’s dress, as one which 
she had noticed in former days in the De- 
moiselle Grifoni’s show-room. Rising quickly, 
her eye detected a hole in the boards about 
the level of her own height, caused by a 
knot having been forced out of the wood. 
She looked through it to ascertain, without 
being discovered, if the wearer of the fami- 
liar dress was the person she had taken her 








| bedside ; and these thoughts brought with!to be; and saw, not Brigida only, as she 
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had expected, but Father Rocco, as well. 
At the same moment, the carpenters left 
off hammering and began to saw. The new 
sound from the firework stage was regulur 
and not loud. The voices of the occu- 
pants of the summer-house reached her 
through it, and she heard Brigida pronounce 
the name of Count Fabio. 

Instantly stooping down once more by the 
dog’s side, she caught his muzzle firmly in 
both her hands. It was the only way to keep 
Scarammuccia from growling again, at a time 
when there was no din of hammering to pre- 
vent him from being heard. Those two 
words, “Count Fabio,” in the mouth of 
another woman, excited a jealous anxiety in 
her. What could Brigida have to say in 
connection with that name ? She never came 
near the Ascoli Palace—what right, or rea- 
son, could she have to talk of Fabio? 

“Did you hear what I said?” she heard 
Brigida ask, in her coolest, hardest tone. 

“No,” the priest answered. “ At least, not 


all of it.” 
“JT will repeat it then, I asked what had 
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broken up, with my own eyes. Now you 
know all you wanted to. know; and now, 
therefore, it is my turn to remind you that I 
have not yet had a direct answer to the first 
question I addressed to you when we met 
here. Have you brought the wax mask with 
you, or have you not ?” 

“T have not.” 

“ And why ?” 

Just as that question was put, Nanina 
felt the dog dragging himself free of her 
grasp on his mouth. She had been listening 
hitherto with such painful intensity, with 
such all-absorbing emotions of suspense, ter- 
ror, and astonishment, that she had not 
noticed his efforts to get away, and had con- 
tinued mechanically to hold his mouth shut. 
But now she was aroused by the violence 
of his struggles, to the knowledge that un- 
less she hit upon some new means of quieting 
him, he would have his mouth free, and 
would betray her by a growl. In an 
agony of “oy lest she should 
lose a word of the momentous conver- 
sation she made a desperate attempt to 


so suddenly determined you to give up all| appeal to the dog’s fonduess for her, by sud- 


idea of making any future experiments on 
the superstitious fears of Count Fabio?” 


riment already tried, has been so much more 
serious than I had anticipated, that I believe 
the end I had in view in making it, has been 
answered already.” 


“Well; that is not your only reason ?” 

“ Another shock to his mind might be fatal | 
to him. I can use what I believe to be a jus- 
tifiable fraud to prevent his marrying again ; 
but I cannot burthen myself with a crime.” 

“That is your second reason ; but I believe 


you have another yet. The suddenness with 
which you sent to me last night, to appoint 
a meeting in this lonely place ; the emphatic 
manner in which you requested —1 may 
almost say ordered—me to bring the wax 
mask here, suggest to my mind that some- 
thing must have happened. Whatisit? I 
am a woman, and my curiosity must be satis- 
fied. After the secrets you have trusted to 
me already, you need not hesitate, I think, to 
trust me with one more.” 

“Perhaps not. The secret this time is, 
moreover, of no greatimportance. You know 
that the wax mask you wore at the ball, was 
made in a plaster mould taken off the face 
of my brother's statue.” 

“ Yes, I know that.” 

“My brother has just returned to his 
studio ; has found a morsel of the plaster I 
used for the mould sticking in the hair of the 
statue ; and has asked me, as the person left 
in charge of his work-rooms, for an explana- 
tion. Such an explanation as I could offer, 
has not satisfied him, and he talks of mak- 
ing further inquiries. Considering that it 
will be used no more, I think it safest to 
destroy the wax mask; and I asked you to 
bring it here that I might see it burnt or 


“Tn the first place, the result of the expe-| stratagem succeeded. 


denly flinging both her arms round his neck, 
and kissing his rough hairy cheek. The 
Searammuccia had, 
for many years past, never received any 
greater marks of his mistress’s kindness for 
him than such as a pat on the head, or a 
present of a lump of sugar might convey. 
His dog’s nature was utterly confounded by 
the unexpected warmth of Nanina’s caress, 
and he struggled up vigorously in her arms 
to try and return it by licking her face. She 
could easily prevent him from doing this, and 
could so gain a few minutes more to listen 
behind the summer-house without danger of 
discovery. 

She had lost Brigida’s answer to Father 
Rocco’s question ; but she was in time to 
hear her next speech. 

“We are alone here,” said Brigida. “I am 
a woman, and I don’t know that you may not 
have come armed. It is only the commonest 
precaution on my part, not to give you a 
chance of getting at the wax mask till 1 have 
made my conditions.” 

“You never said a word about conditions 
before.” 

“True. I remember telling you that I 
wanted nothing but the novelty of going to 
the masquerade in the character of my dead 
enemy, and the luxury of being able to terrify 
the man who had brutally ridiculed me in 
old days in the studio. That was the truth. 
But it is not the less the truth, that our 
experiment on Count Fabio has detained me 
in this city much longer than I ever intended, 
that Iam all but penniless, and that I deserve 
to be paid. In plain words, will you buy the 
mask of me for two hundred seudi ?” 

“T have not twenty scudi in the world, at 
my own free disposal.” 

“You must find two hundred if you want 
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the wax mask. I don’t wish to threaten— | given worlds to be able to rise to her feet. and 
but money I must have. I mention the sum | fly from his presence. 
of two hundred scudi, because that is the| “I once distrusted you and watched you in 
exact amount offered in the public handbills | secret,” he said, speaking after a short silence, 
by Count Fabio’s friends, for the discovery of | thoughtfully, and with a strange tranquil 
the woman who wore the yellow mask | sadness in his voice. “And now, what I did 
at the Marquis Melani’s ball. What have I to| by you, you do by me. You put the hope of 
do but to earn that money if I please, by going | your life once in my hands. Is it because 
to the palace, taking the wax mask with me, | they were not worthy of the trust, that dis- 
and telling them that I am the woman. Su | covery and ruin overtake me, and that you 
pose I confess in that way! they can do/|are the instrument of the retribution? Can 
nothing to hurt me, and I should be two! this be the decree of heaven ? or is it nothing 
hundred scudi the richer. You might be | but the blind justice of chance?” 
injured, to be sure, if they insisted on| He looked upward, doubtingly, to the lus- 
knowing who made the wax model, and who | trous sky above him, and sighed. Nanina’s 
suggested the ghastly disguise—” eyes still followed his mechanically. He 
“Wretch ! do you believe that my character | seemed to feel their influence, for he suddenly 
couid be injured on the unsupported evidence |looked down at her again. 
of any words from your lips ?” “What keeps you silent? Why are you 
“Father Rocco! for the first time since I| afraid?” he said. “I can do you no harm, 
have enjoyed the pleasure of your acquaint- | with your dog at your side, and the workmen 
ance, I find you committing a breach of| yonder within call. I can do you no harm, 
good manners. I shall leave you until you | and I wish to do you none. Go back to Pisa, 
become more like yourself. If you wish to| tell what you have heard, restore the man 
apologise for ealling me a wretch, and if you| you love to himself, and ruin me. That is 
want to secure the wax mask, honour me} your work. Do it! I was never your enemy 
with a visit before four o’clock this afternoon, | even when I distrusted you. Iam not your 
and bring two hundred scudi with you. De-|enemy now. It is no fault of yours that a 
lay till after four, and it will be too late.” fatality has been accomplished through you— 
An instant of silence followed ; and then| no fault of yours that I am rejected as the 
Nanina judged that Brigida must be departing, | instrument of securing a righteous restitution 
for she heard the rustling of a dress on the|to the church, Rise, child, and go your way, 
lawn in front of the summer-house. Unfor-| while I go mine and prepare for what is to 
tunately Scarammuccia heard it too. He/come. If we never meet again, remember 
twisted himself round in her arms and growled. | that I parted from you without one hard say- 
The noise disturbed Father Rocco. She|ing or one harsh look—parted from you so, 
heard him rise and leave the summer-house. | knowing that the first words you speak in 
There would have been time enough, perhaps, | Pisa will be death to my character, and de- 
for her to conceal herself among some trees, | struction to the great purpose of my life.” 
if she could have recovered her self-possession| Speaking these words, always with the 
at once ; but she was incapable of making an | same calmness which had marked his manner 
effort to regain it. She could neither think | from the first, he looked fixedly at her for a 
nor move—her breath seemed to die away on | little while—sighed again—and turned away. 
her Jips—as she saw the shadow of the priest | Just before he disappeared among the trees, 
stealing over the grass slowly, from the front | he said “ Farewell ;” but so softly that she 
to the back of the summer-house. In another | could barely hear it. Some strange confusion 
moment they were face to face. clouded her mind as she lost sight of him. 
He stopped a few paces from her, and| Had she injured him ? or had he injured her? 
eyed her steadily in dead silence. She still} His words bewildered and oppressed her 
crouched against the summer-house, and| simple heart. Vague doubts and fears, and a 
still with one hand mechanically kept her | sudden antipathy to remaining any longer near 
hold of the dog. It was well for the priest | the summer-house, overcame her. She started 
that she did so. Scarammuccia’s formidable | to her feet, and, keeping the dog still at her 
teeth were in full view, his shaggy coat was| side, hurried from the garden to the high 
bristling, his eyes were starting, his growl|road. There, the wide glow of sunshine, the 
had changed from the surly to the savage|sight of the city lying before her, changed 
note ; he was ready to tear down, not Father|the current of her thoughts, and directed 
Rocco only, but all the clergy in Pisa, at a} them all to Fabio and to the future. 
moment’s notice. A burning impatience to be back in Pisa 
“ You have been listening,” said the priest, | now possessed her. She hastened towards the 
calmly. “Isee it in your face. You have|city at her utmost speed. The doctor was re- 
heard all.” ported to be in the palace when she passed 
She could not answer a word: she could | the servants, lounging in the courtyard. He 
not take her eyes from him. There was an un-| saw, the moment she came into his pre- 
natural stillness in his face, a steady, unre-| sence, that something had happened ; and led 
pentant, unfathomable despair in his eyes, that | her away from the sick-room into Fabio’s 
struck her with horror. She would have'empty study. There she told him all. 
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“You have saved him,” said the doctor, 
joyfully. “Iwill answer for his recovery. 
Only let that woman come here for the reward; 
and leave me to deal with her as she deserves. 
In the mean time, my dear, don’t goaway from 
the palace on any account until T give you 
permission. I am going to send a message 
immediately to Signor Andrea d’Arbino to 
come and hear the extraordinary disclosure 
that you have made to me. Go back to 
read to the count, as usual, until I want you 
again; but, remember you must not drop 
a word to him yet, of what you have said 
to me. He must be carefully prepared 
for ali that we have to tell him ; and must be | 
kept quite in the dark until those prepara- 
tions are made.” 

D’Arbino answered the doctor’s summons 
in person; and Nanina repeated her story 
to him. He and the doctor remained | 
closeted together for some time after she had 
concluded her narrative, and had retired. A 
little before four o’clock they sent for her 
again into the study. ‘The doctor was sitting 
by the table with a bag of money before him, 
and d’Arbino was telling one of the servants 
sthat ifa lady called at the palace on the sub- 
ject of the handbill which he had circulated,she 
was to be admitted into the study immediately. | 

As the clock struck four, Nanina was re-| 
quested to take possession of a window-seat, 
and to wait there until she was summoned. 
When she had obeyed, the doctor loosened 
one of the window-curtains, to hide her from 
the view of any one entering the room. 

About a quarter of an hour elapsed ; and 
then the door was thrown open, and Brigida 
herself was shown into the study. The doctor 
bowed, and d’Arbino placed a chair for her. 
She was perfectly collected, and thanked 
them for their politeness with her best grace. 

“I believe I am addressing confidential 
friends of Count Fabio d’Ascoli?” Brigida | 
began. “May Iask if you are authorised to act 
for the count, in relation to the reward which 
this handbill offers ?” 

The doctor, having examined the handbill, 
said that the lady was quite right, and pointed 
significantly to the bag of money. 

“You are prepared then,” pursued Brigida, 
smiling, “to give a reward of two hundred 
scudi to any one able to tell you who the 
woman is who wore the yellow mask at the 
Marquis Melani’s ball, and how she eontrived 
to personate the face and figure of the late 
Countess d’Ascoli ?” 

“Of course we are prepared,” answered 
d’Arbino, a little irritably. “As men of 
honour we are not in the habit of promising 
anything that we are not ‘perfectly willing, 
under proper conditions, to perform.” 

“Pardon me, my dear friend,” said the 
doctor ; “I think you speak a little too 
warmly to the lady. She is quite right to 
take every precaution. We have the two 
hundred scudi here, madam,” he continued, 
pattiig the money-bag. “And we are pre- 





|lady was. 


pared to pay that sum for the information we 
want. But” (here the doctor suspiciously 
moved the bag of scudi from the table to his 
lap) “we must have proofs that the person 
claiming the reward is really entitled to it.” 

Brigida’s eyes followed the money-bag 
greedily. 

“Proofs!” she exclaimed, taking a small 
flat box from under her cloak, and pushing 
it across to the doctor. “Proofs! there you 
will find one proof that establishes my claim 
beyond the possibility of doubt.” 

The doctor opened the box, and looked at 
the wax mask inside it; then handed it to 
d’Arbino, and replaced the bag of scudi on 
the table. 

“The contents of that box seem certainly 


_to explain a great deal,” he said, pushing the 


bag gently towards Brigida, but always 
keeping his hand over it. “The woman who 
wore the yellow domino was, I presume, of 
the same height as the late countess ?” 

“Exactly,” said Brigida, “ Her eyes were 
also of the same colour as the late countess’s ; 
she wore yellow of the same shade as the 
hangings in the late countess’s room, and 
she had on, under her yellow mask, the 
colourless wax model of the late countess’s 
face, now in your friend’s hand. So much for 
that part of the secret. Nothing remains now 
to be cleared up but the mystery of who the 
Have the goodness, sir, to push 
that bag an inch or two nearer my way, and 
I shall be delighted to tell you.” 

“Thank you, madam,” said the doctor, 


| with a very perceptible change in his manner. 


“ We know who the lady was already.” 

He moved the bag of scudi while he spoke 
back to his own side of the table. Brigida’s 
cheeks reddened, and she rose from her seat. 

“Am I to understand, sir,” she said, 
haughtily, “that you take advantage of my 
position here, as a defenceless woman, to 
cheat me out of the reward?” 

“ By no means, madam,” rejoined the doc- 
tor. “We have covenanted to pay the 
reward to the person who could give us the 
information we required.” 

“Well, sir! have I not given you part of 
it? And am I not prepared to give you the 
whole ?” 

“Certainly ; but the misfortune is, that 
another person has been beforehand with 
you. We ascertained who the lady in the 
yellow domino was, and how she contrived 
to personate the face of the late Countess 
d’Ascoli, several hours ago, from another 
informant. That person has, consequently, 
the prior claim; and, on every principle of 
justice, that person must also have the 
reward. Nanina, this bag belongs to you— 
come and take it.” 

Nanina appeared from the window-seat. 
Brigida, thunderstruck, looked at her in 
silence fora moment; gasped out, “That 
girl ! "—then stopped again, breathless. 

“That girl was at the back of the summer- 
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house this morning, while you and your 
accomplice were talking together,” said the 
doctor. 

D’Arbino had been watching Brigida’s 
face intently from the moment of Nanina’s 
appearance, and had quietly stolen close 
to her side. ‘This was a fortunate move- 
ment ; for the doctor’s last words were hardly 
out of his mouth before Brigida seized a 
heavy ruler lying, with some writing mate- 
rials, on the table. In another instant, if 
d’Arbino had not caught her arm, she would 
have hurled it at Nanina’s head. 

“You may let go your hold, sir,” she said, 
dropping the ruler, and turning towards 
d’Arbino with a smile on her white lips and 
a wicked calmness in her steady eyes, “I 
can wait for a better opportunity.” 

With these words, she walked to the door ; 
and, turning round there, regarded Nanina 
fixedly. 

“TIT wish IT had been a moment quicker 
with the ruler,” she said, and went out. 

“There !” exclaimed the doctor: “I told 
you I knew how to deal with her as she de- 
served. One thing I am certainly obliged to 
her for: she has saved us the trouble of 
going to her house, and forcing her to give 
up the mask. And now, my child,” he 
continued, addressing Nanina, “you can go 
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“Yes; with me.” 

“Then, you know everything ?” 

“ Absolutely everything.” 

“T am glad at least to find that my object 
in wishing to see the count can be equally 
well answered by seeing you. My brother, I 
regret to say——” He stopped perplexedly, 
and drew from his pocket a roll of papers. 

“You may speak of your brother in the 
plainest terms,” said the doctor. “I know 
what share he has had in promoting the in- 
famous conspiracy of the Yellow Mask.” 

“My petition to you, and through you to 
the count, is, that your knowledge of what 
my brother has done may go no further. If 
this scandal becomes public it will ruin me 
in my profession. And I make little enough 
by it already,” said Luca, with his old sordid 
smile breaking out again faintly on his face. 

“Pray, do you come from your brother 
with this petition ?” inquired the doctor. 

“No; 1 come solely on my own account. 
My brother seems careless what happens. 
He has made a full statement of his share in 
the matter from the first; has forwarded it 
to his ecclesiastical superior (who will send it 
to the archbishop), and is now awaiting what- 
ever sentence they choose to pass on him. I 
have a copy of the document, to prove that 
he has at least been candid, and that be does 


home, and one of the men servants shall see | not shrink from consequences which he might 


you safe to your own door, in case that|have avoided by flight. 
about the | 


woman should still be lurking 
palace. Stop! you are leaving the bag of 
scudi behind you.” 

“I can’t take it, sir,’ said Nanina, very 
quietly and firmly. 

“ And why not ?” 

“ She would have taken money!” she said, 
reddening, and looking towards the door. 

The doctor glanced approvingly at d’Ar- 
bino. “Well, well, we won’t argue about 
that now,” he said. “I will lock up the 
money with the mask for to-day. Come here 
to-morrow morning as usual, my dear. By 
that time I shall have made up my mind on 
the right means for breaking your discovery 
to Count Fabio. Only let us proceed slowly 
and cautiously, and I answer for success.” 

The next morning, among the first visitors 
at the Ascoli Palace was the master-sculptor, 
Luca Lomi. He seemed, as the servants 
thought, agitated, and said he was especially 
desirous of seeing Count Fabio. On being in- 
formed that this was impossible, he reflected a 
little, and then inquired if the medical at- 
tendant of the Count was at the palace, and 
could be spoken with. Both questions were 
answered in the affirmative, and he was 
ushered into the doctor’s presence.) 

“I know not how to preface what I 
want to say,” Luca began, looking about him 
confusedly. “May I ask you, in the first 

lace, if the work-girl, named Nanina, was 

ere yesterday ?” 

“She was,” said the doctor. 

“ Did she speak in private with any one?” 


The Law cannot 
touch him, but the church can—and to the 
church he has confessed. All I ask is, that 
he may be spared a public exposure. Such 
an exposure would do no good to the 
count, and it would do dreadful injury to 
me. Look over the papers yourself, and 
show them, whenever you think proper, to the 
master of this house. I have every confi- 
dence in his honour and kindness, and in 
yours.” 

He laid the roll of papers open on the 
table, and then retired with great humility 
to the window. The doctor looked over them 
with some curiosity. 

The statement or confession began by 
boldly avowing the writer’s conviction that 
part of the property which the Count Fabio 
d’ Ascoli had inherited from his ancestors had 
been obtained by fraud and misrepresentation, 
from the church. The various authorities on 
which this assertion was based were then 
produced in due order; along with some 
curious particles of evidence culled from old 
manuscripts, which it must have cost much 
trouble to collect and decypher. 

The second section was devoted, at great 
length, to the reasons which induced the 
writer to think it his absolute duty, as an 
affectionate son and faithful servant of the 
church, not to rest until he had restored to 
the successors of the Apostles, in his day, the 
property which had been fraudulently taken 
from them in days gone by. The writer held 
himself justified, in the last resort, and in that 
only, in using any means for effecting this 
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restoration, except such as might involve him 
in mortal sin. 

The third section described the priest’s 
share in promoting the marriage of Madda- 
lena Lomi with Fabio; and the hopes he 
entertained of securing the restitution of the 
church property through his influence over 
his niece, in the first place, and, when she had 
died, through his influence over her child, in 
the second. The necessary failure of all his 
projects, if Fabio married again, was next 
glanced at ; and the time at which the first 
suspicion of the possible occurrence of this 
catastrophe occurred to his mind, was noted 
with scrupulous accuracy. 

The fourth section narrated the manner in 
which the conspiracy of the Yellow Mask 
had originated. The writer described himself 
as being in his brother’s studio, on the night 
of his niece’s death, harassed by forebodings 
of the likelihood of Fabio’s marrying again, 
and filled with the resolution to prevent any 
such disastrous second union at all hazards. 
He asserted that the idea of taking the wax 
mask from his brothier’s statue flashed upon 
him on a sudden, and that he knew of nothing 
to lead to it, exeept, perhaps, that he had 
been thinking, just before, of the superstitious 
nature of the young man’s character, as he had 
himself observed it in the studio. He further 
declared that the idea of the wax mask ter- 
rified him at first ; that he strove against it 
as against a temptation of the devil ; that, 
from fear of yielding to this temptation, he 
abstained even from entering the studio 
during his brother’s absence at Naples, and 
that he first faltered in his good resolution 
when Fabio returned to Pisa, and when it 
was runoured, not only that the young noble- 
man was going to the ball, but that he would 
certainly marry for the second time. 

The fifth section related, that the writer, 
upon this, yielded to temptation rather than 
forego the cherished purpose of his life, by 
allowing Fabio a chance of marrying again— 
that he made the wax mask in a plaster 
mould taken from the face of his brother's 
statue—and that he then had two separate 
interviews with a woman named Brigida (of 
whom he had some previous knowledge) who 
was ready and anxious, from motives of 
private malice, to personate the deceased 
countess at the masquerade. This woman 
had suggested that some anonymous letters 
to Fabio would pave the way in his mind for 
the approaching impersonation, and had 
written the letters herself. However, even 
when all the preparations were made, the 
writer declared that he shrank from proceed- 
ing to extremities ; and that he would have 
abandoned the whole project, but for the 
woman Brigida informing him, one day, that 
a work-girl named Nanina was to be one of 
the attendants at the ball. He knew the 
count to have been in love with this girl, even 
to the point of wishing to marry her ; he sus- 
pected that her engagement to wait at the 





ball was preconcerted ; and, in consequence, 
he authorised his female accomplice to per- 
form her part in the conspiracy. 

The sixth section detailed the proceedings 
at the masquerade, and contained the writer's 
confession that, on the night before it, he had 
written to the count proposing the reconci- 
liation of a difference that had taken place 
between them, solely for the purpose of 
guarding himself against suspicion. He next 
acknowledged that he had borrowed the 
key of the Campo Santo gate, keeping the 
authority to whom it was entrusted in per- 
fect ignorance of the purpose for which he 
wanted it. That purpose was to carry out 
the ghastly delusion of the wax mask (in the 
very probable event of the wearer being fol- 
lowed and enquired after) by having the 
woman Brigida taken up, and set down, at the 
gate of the cemetery in which Fabio’s wife 
had been buried. 

The seventh section solemnly averred that 
the sole object of the conspiracy was to pre- 
vent the young nobleman from marrying 
again, by working on his superstitious fears ; 
the writer repeating, after this avowal, that 
any such second marriage would necessarily 
destroy his project for promoting the ultimate 
restoration of the church possessions, by 
diverting Count Fabio’s property, in great 
part, from his first wife’s child, over whom 
the priest would always have influence, to 
another wife and probably other children, 
over whom he could hope to have none. 

The eighth and last section expressed the 
writer’s contrition for having allowed his 
zeal for the church to mislead him into 
actions liable to bring scandal on his cloth ; 
reiterated in the strongest language, his 
conviction, that, whatever might be thought 
of the means employed, the end he had pro- 
posed to himself was a most righteous one ; 
and concluded by asserting his resolution to 
suffer with humility any penalties, however 
severe, which his ecclesiastical superiors 
might think fit to inflict on him. 


Having locked over this extraordinary 
statement, the doctor addressed himself again 
to Luea Lomi. 

“T agree with you,” he said, “that no 
useful end is to be gained now by mention- 
ing your brother’s conduct in public—always 
provided, however, that his ecclesiastical 
superiors do their duty. I shall show these 
papers to the count as soon as he is fit to 
peruse them, and I have no doubt that he 
will be ready to take my view of the matter.” 

This assurance relieved Luca Lomi of a great 
weight of anxiety. He bowed and withdrew. 

The doctor placed the papers in the same 
cabinet in which he had secured the wax 
mask, Before he locked the doors again, he 
took out the flat box, opened it, and looked 
thoughtfully for a few minutes at the mask 
inside ; then sent for Nanina. 


“Now, my child,” he said, when she ap- 
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peared, “I am gving to try our first experi- 
ment with Count Fabio; and I think it of 
great importance that you should be present 
while I speak to him.” 

He took up the box with the mask in it, 
and, beckoning to Nanina to follow him, led 
the way to Fabio’s chamber. 


CHAPTER XII, 


Axoort six months after the events already | 


related, Signor Andrea d’Arbino, and the 
Cavaliere Finello happened to be staying with 
a friend, ina seaside villa on the Castellamare 
shore of ‘the Bay of Naples. 


fishing and sailing. A boat was placed entirely 
at their disposal. Sometimes they loitered 
whole days along the shore ; sometimes made 
trips to the lovely islands in the Bay. 

One evening they were sailing near Sor- 
rento, with a light wind. The beauty of the 
coast tempted them to keep the boat close in 
shore. 
rounded the most picturesque headland they 
had yet passed ; anda little bay with a white 


sand beach opened on their view. They no-| 


ticed first a villa surrounded by orange and 
olive trees on the rocky heights inland—then 
a path in the cliff-side, leading down to the 
sands—then, a little family party on the 
beach, enjoying the fragrant evening air. 

The elders of the group were a lady and 
gentleman, sitting together on the sand. The 
lady had a guitar in her lap, and was playing 
a simple dance melody. Close at her side, a 
young child was rolling on the beach in 
high glee: in front of her a little girl was 
dancing to the music, with a very extraordi- 
nary partner in the shape of a dog, who was 
capering on his hind legs in the most gro- 
tesque manner. The merry laughter of the 
girl, and the lively notes of the guitar were 
heard distinctly across the still water. 

“ Edge a little nearer in shore,” said d’Ar- 
bino to his friend, who was ‘steering. “And 
keep as I do in the shadow of the sail. I 
want to see the faces of those persons on 
the beach, without being seen by them.” 

Finello obeyed. After approaching just 
near enough to see the countenances of the 
party on shore, and to be barked at lustily 
by the dog, they turned the boat's head again 
towards the offing. 

“A pleasant voyage, gentlemen,” cried the 
clear voice of the little girl, They waved 
their hats in return ; and then saw her run 
to the dog and take him by the fore legs. 
“Play, Nanina,” they heard her say. “I 
have not half done with my partner yet.” 
The guitar sounded once more, and the gro- 
tesque dog was.on his hind legs in a moment. 

“T had heard that he was well again, that 
he had married her lately, and that he was 
away with her, and her sister, and his child 
by the first wife,” said d’Arbino. “But I 
had no suspicion that their place of retire- 
ment was so near us. It is too soon to break 
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time was pleasantly occupied on the sea, in | 
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in upon ‘their happiness, or I should have felt 
inclined to run the boat on shore.” 

“I never heard the end of that strange 
adventure of the Yellow Mask,” said Finello. 
“There was a priest mixed up in it, was 
there not ?” 

“Yes ; but nobody seems to know exactly 
what has become of him. He was sent for to 
Rome, and has never been heard of since. 
The report is, that he volunteered to serve 
on the new mission, despatched some months 
since to Japan. In that case, he has gone 
to almost certain death—for the last mission 
perished under torture in the hands of the 
natives. I asked his brother, the sculptor, 
about him, a little while ago, but he only 
shook his head, and said nothing.” 

“And the woman who wore the yellow 





A short time before sunset, they | 


|mask ?” 

“She, too, has ended mysteriously. At 
| Pisa, she was obliged to sell off everything 
she possessed to pay her debts. Some friends 
of hers at a milliner’s shop, to whom she 
applied for help, would have nothing to do with 
her. She left the city alone and penniless.” 

The boat had approached the next headland 
| on the coast, while they were talking. They 
|looked back for a last glance at the beach. 
| Still the notes of the guitar came gently 
across the quiet water; but there mingled 
with them now, the sound of the lady’s voice. 
She was singing. The little girl and the dog 
were at her feet, and the gentleman was still 
in his old place, close at her side. 

In a few minutes more, the boat rounded 
the next headland, the beach vanished from 
view, and the music died away softly in the 
distance. 


WIGS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, in some back number—I am not 
antiquary enough to desire more recondite 
authority—says that the first wig was made 
of ‘a goat’s skin and was worn by Saul. In 
the British Museum there is an Egyptian wig 
with flowing ringlets, manufactured, as I 
think, before Saul’s time. If I were myself 
the wearer of the last wig I would burn 
it, and.so put an end to as unhandsome a 
race of cheats as ever diseredited humanity. 

For the head of hair is the most worshipful 
and noble part—the very crown—of the 
whole human body. ir is also ‘set over 
the eyes, which speak the language of the 
soul, and over the mouth, which speaks 
the language of the understanding. Some 
nations -have, indeed, attempted to conceal 
the dominance of hair over the lips of man ; 
but it shas, persistently, continued to de- 
mand its ‘place. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans offered the first-fruits of the human 
temples to the temples of the gods. I 
say no more. When Christians were pri- 
mitive, a man swore by his beard as by the 
most precious thing he had, and the man 
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who lied by his beard was of all liars the | 
most wicked. I say no more. In those good 
times the act of salutation never was s0| 
graceful as when it was accompanied by 

plucking a hair from the head, and presenting 
it as the most worthy of all human offerings | 
to the person so respectfullysaluted. But I} 
say no more. There was a time when the} 
offering of the hair to be cut was an acknow- | 
ledgment of sovereignty ; now, we sell our- 
selves thus into the hands of any fellow who 

is base enough to refuse an offer by which he 

is honoured so enormously, unless we pay him 

sixpence for accepting it. Enough; I feel very 

strongly on such subjects. Short hair used, 

in the good old times, to be the mark of serfs | 
or bondsmen, as indeed it is now partly to be | 
taken as the mark of persons lately come 

from gaol. The insolvent debtor, who for- | 
feited himself as a slave to his creditor, cut | 
off the flowing locks that were his glory, and 

should not be made partakers of his shame. | 
I say no more—positively not another word. 

Long hair was the mark of nobility and 

royalty in England till, in the time of the 

most contemptible of all our monarchs, 

Charles the Second, when there was nothing 

but a geat upon the throne, goat’s hair 

usurped the place of man’s hair on the throne 

of a man’s body, and full-bottomed wigs 

came in. 

Louis the Twelfth of France was noticeable 
for his flowing locks until disease compelled 
him to replace them with a wig. His loyal 
subjects instantly shaved their heads, and, 
abdicating nature’s crown, because it had | 
been taken from their master, warmed their | 
brains in the tails of horses and the fleece of | 
goats. Louis Quatorze knew how despicable 
he had made his own head when he staked | 
his dignity on a'peruque ; and, with an instinct 
that betrayed his sense of the height from 
which he had fallen through the realms of 
hair, allowed no man but the barber who 
shaved it to behold the poll that was stewed 
daily within the close oven of his enormous | 
wig. Not even his most familiar valet ever | 
beheld Louis Quatorze bareheaded. He was | 
undressed, and retired to bed with his wig 
on, and it was only when the curtains had 
been closely drawn around him that his royal | 
hand protruded from beneath their folds, | 
deposited the thatch of his sublime skull in 
the arms of a page, and received in exchange 
a nightcap. In the morning the same page 
attended to receive from the same protruded 
hand the nightcap and restore the awful wig. 
When, shortly afterwards, the curtains were | 
withdrawn, his majesty was seen between the 


sheets with his head already baking in its} 


oven, and, as usual, offering to the gaze of his 
awe-stricken valet'a majestic friz. 
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hair, it was commonly of hair cut from corpses. 
In the time of the Plague, wigs were in 
fashion, and were, therefore, even a much 
greater source of terror to their wearers than 
they are just now to me. On the third 
of September, sixteen’ sixty-four, says Mr. 
Pepys :—“ (Lord’s day) Up, and put on my 
coloured silk suit, very fine, and my new 
periwig, bought a good while since, but durst 
not wear, because the plague was in West- 
minster when I bought it ; and it isa wonder 
what will be the fashion after the plague is 
done, as to periwigs, for nobody will buy any 
hair for fear of infection, that it had been cut 
off the heads of people dead of the plague.” 

In the time of Queen Anne and George the 
First, full-bottomed wigs, “high on the 
shoulders in a basket borne,” inasmuch as 
they were worth some pounds a-piece, were 
thought worth stealing in the streets from 
the heads of their wearers. I shall not talk 
of Dr. Johnson’s wigs: either of his work-a- 
day or of the dress wig that he kept at Mrs. 
Thrale’s, and put on in the hall before making 
his appearance in the parlour. But I will 
dissect, tear, separate, and divide, all wigs, 
because I hate them. I wish I had been a 
critic in the day when these appeared. The 
Storehouse of Armoury and Blazon, con- 
taining the several variety of Created Beings, 
and how borne in Coats of Arms, both Foreign 
and Domestic; with the Instruments used 
in all Trades and Sciences, together with 
their Terms of Art, by Randle Holme of 
Chester, Gentleman Sewer to his late Majesty 
King Charles the Second. I would have 
massacred this book unmercifully ; especially 
for the following passages : 

“A border of hair is only locks to cover 
the ears and neck, and is fixed in a cap, 
having no head of hair. 

“ A short-bob—a head of hair, is a wig” (the 
villain dares to call a head of hair a wig) 
“that hath short locks and a hairy crown. 

“A long perawick, with side hair and a 
poll lock behind. 

“A campaign wig hath knots or bobs on 
each side, with a curled forehead. <A tra- 
velling wig.” 

He goes on to “a grafted wig,” “drakes’ 
tails,” “ frizzes,” “thoughts of hair,” “thread 
wafts,” “two-thread wafts,” “three-thread 
wafts!” What! Isa man’s own head thus to 
be cobbled for him with needles, silk thread, 
tape, and a “perawick thimble?” If all my 
hair falls off, let me go bald. As man, I am 
aking; and if it be my fate ever to lose the 
crown of silver that is now set on my brow, 
I will not seek unworthy consolation by re- 
placing it with any sham that can be stitched 
together. If ever the day comes for me to be 
ashamed to show my head among my fellows, 


When false crowns were made of human |I will hide it from them. 


END OF VOLUME THE ELEVENTH, 
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